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VISITING. 

We desire to give every possible 
opportunity to all to visit the Training 
Sehool, but in order to do this 
effectively, without interfering with 
the proper conducting of the work, it 
is necessary to set some restrictions. 

The line of work of every employe 
is carefully laid out, and when visitors 
come on any other but the regular 
visiting days it means that someone 
must leave his regular duties, in order 
to show them around. This in turn 
means that something is neglected or 
that someone must work over hours to 
get his work caught up. Wednesday 
is set apart as ‘‘Visiting Day’’. For 
those who live at a distance the hours 
are from 10 A. M. to4.30 P.M. For 
those near at hand from 2 to 4.30 
P.M. A little thoughtfulness on the 
part of the visitor will greatly lighten 
the burden of work here, and at the 
same time enable him to get a much 
broader view of the work, for on 
Wednesday great pains are taken to 
have as much as possible of what we 
are doing presented to our friends in 
the time allotted. 

The guides will take pleasure in 
answering all reasonable questions, 
for it is our desire to have our 
work as widely known as _ possible. 
We are glad to give out any literature 
we may have concerning the School, 
and in every way inform the people of 
our State of what we are doing. 

Of course no questions about the 
individuality of any child will be 
answered unless to members of the 
child’s family who have the right to 
know, and whenever a friend comes 
it is necessary to have a note from 
the parents or guardians before the 
child may be seen. 





A word as to Sunday visiting. Our 
grounds are open on Sunday, so that 
anyone may drive thru, but the office 
is closed, and _ visitors cannot be 
admitted to the cottages or to see 
children. On this one day of the 
week half of our employes are resting, 
and it is unfair to those who are on 
duty to give them anything additional. 
For these reasons we cannot receive 
visitors on Sundays. 

INSTITUTIONAL BEAUTY. 

The development of an appreciation 
of the beautiful among our children is 
one of the most pleasing and at the 
same time satisfactory lines of our 
endeavor. 

In every branch of training in which 
the beautiful holds an important place 
the progress is easier, the pleasure 
makes training more satisfactory, and 
the results are more permanent. 

Our grounds are well equipped to 
give this beauty. The pretty lawns 
stretching from every side of the 
buildings, the stately trees with their 
shades of green furnishing avenues of 
comfort and grace, the beds of flowers 
seen on every side gladdening the eye 
with their variegated colors, give a 
charm to our grounds which uplifts 
the heart of the least of our children. 

As they go from place to place, the 
farm also furnishes its share of the 
beautiful. What artificial product of 
man gives the sense impression of a 
tield of crimson clover waving in the 
sunshine? What more beautiful than 
a field of corn with its shimmering 
tassels, or a field of alfalfa—a_ rich 
green sprinkled with pretty little 
purple blossoms? The order and 
regularity of the lines of vegetables, 
the straight rows and well-tilled soil, 
all have a beauty of their own which 
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appeals to our girls and boys. 

Our buildings have been erected 
with an idea to architectural taste, as 
well as utility, and as the conformation 
of the outward walls holds and pleases 
the sight, so the shades and tints and 
designs of the internal painting at- 
tract the child’s eye and command 
it to pause a moment upon a pleasing 
object. 

~The effect of beauty upon training is 
very marked. No move is made 
toward the gratifying of the aesthetic 
taste that does not find its reflection in 
the mental gain. Improvement in 
personal habits, tidiness and manners 
accompany any artistic surroundings. 
Quieter voices and kindlier ways 
follow the improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the buildings and grounds. 

Do not misunderstand. We do not 
desire costly paintings nor fine pieces 
of seulpture. We would not have 
fancy architecture nor expensive 
landscape gardening, but each year a 
little more care in planting a few 

“shrubs and trees, a_ little more 

accuracy in laying out our gardens 
and a little more thought in the mixing 
of our paints, and before we are 
aware, our School becomes a place of 
beauty, and therefore a place of joy 
and happiness. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


August 18th a meeting was held at 
the Training School of a committee 
composed of representatives of three 
of the five subordinate granges of 
Cumberland County, together with the 
Superintendent, Mr. Veale and Mr. 
Goldman. 

This committee named itself ‘‘The 
Pomona Grange Experiment Commit- 
tee,’’ and its duties are to be: 

(1) The inspection of and suggestions 
for experimental work on the Training 
School farm. 

(2) The organizing for mutual benefit 
of experimental work done by farmers 
in the county. 

At this meeting the question of 
continuation of certain experiments 








performed this season at the Training 
School was taken up, and it was 
decided to try again the effect of 
nitrate of soda on white potatoes, 
peppers, cabbage and spinach,  elip- 
ping the ends from currant clusters, 
alfalfa growing, breeding field corn, 
sweet-potato fertilizer investigation, 
feeding home-grown rations compared 
with purchased rations. 

It was decided also to request that 
at each Grange in the county the 
subject of experiments by farmers in 
that locality be discussed, and anyone 
willing to repeat the experiments tried 
once or twice with favorable results, 
be requested to notify the secretary of 
his local Grange, who in turn will 
notify the Training School. Full 
instructions for performing the ex- 
periments and keeping records will 
then be forwarded. 

ALFALFA FIELD K. 

In 1900 this field, 21-3 acres, was 
planted to corn; 19061, mixed grasses; 
1902, alfalfa. In the spring of 1903 
there were scattered patches of alfalfa 


growing. The field was plowed deep, ~-—™ 


part of it subsoiled. Fertilizer, 400 
bus. lime per aere, and = soil from 
patches where alfalfa was growing, 
was spread over the field with a 
manure spreader. It was then worked 
seven times with harrows, during a 
period of two weeks, and sowed to 
alfalfa, 30 lbs. seed per acre. Fertili- 
zer used was, per acre: 

75 Ibs. sulphate potash. 

170 ‘* acid phosphate. 

40 ‘* nitrate soda. 

It was mowed high the last of 
August; was very weedy October Ist; 
a fair stand November 16th. 

The alfalfa gave very small crops 
during the season of 1904. 

In the spring of 1905 it looked so 
poor that it would have been plowed 


up if other work had not’ been 
pressing. Later it commenced to 
grow rapidly and 10,605 Ibs. green 
forage, 12,245 lbs. hay have been 
secured from the field during the 
season, and the alfalfa looks promising 
for future crops. 
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Che Training School. 


Published monthly by the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls 
and Boys, Vineland, N. J. We wish this 
paper to be self-supporting. Send sub- 
scriptions (25c. per annum) to E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent. 


The School was founded and incor- 
porated as a public charitable institu- 
tion in 1888 by a number ofthe philan- 
thropic citizens ofthe State. It is built 
upon the cottage plan, so that close class- 
ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools. 


SEPTEMBER _ 1905. 


lf your subseription to our paper 


has expired, this is marked with blue 
peneil. 
The articles in this paper upon 


Experiments will be written by Mr. 
George Mitchell, who is the Seeretary 
of the Grange Experiment Committee 
appointed by the Grangers of Cum- 
berland County to visit the Training 
School twice a year for the purpose of 
studying and suggesting lines of 
experiment carried out in the county, 
but especially here. Our School has 
already profited greatly by the ex- 
perimental work carried on and we 
are glad if the results of our 
experiments are valuable to others. 
The article on white potatoes next 


month is significant, and shows what— 
nitrate 


of soda in proper quantities 


“an do. 


A number of girls from Maxham and 


Wilbur Cottages spent a day at 
Wildwood last month at the Superin- 
tendent’s Cottage. They went in 
bathing, had «a trip along’ the 
boardwalk and visited all the points of 
interest, under Mrs. Johnstone’s 


guidance. 


GIFTS. 


All gifts of money 
knowledged in this 
month to month. It is thru these 
gifts that much of our progress is 
made. The State of New Jersey does 
not make any appropriations for us 
for buildings or other improvements; 
indeed, the State Constitution pro- 
hibits the making of such. We geta 
per capita per annum sum for the 
indigent pupils sent by the State, but 
for all others (excepting those whose 


be ac- 
column from 


will 


“parents are able to pay for them), we 


must depend upon our donations. 
The donations must also furnish funds 
for the erection of buildings and the 
making of improvements. A donation 
of $5.00 gives membership in our 
Association for one year. $500.00 econ- 
stitutes a lite membership and $5000.00 
endows a bed and thus perpetually 
provides for some needy ehild. The 
last two sums may be paid one-fifth 
in each of five years. 

The following gifts have been made 
since our last issue: 
Miss Anna 38. Doriss, 


Germantown, Pa., $5 00 

B. papadown, Glassboro, 5 00 
Mire: F . Annadown Glassboro, 5 00 
Mrs. F. Nagel, Newark, 5 00 
Charles Keighley, Vineland, 5 00 
Mrs. Charles Keighley Vineland, 5 00 
Firet Baptist Church, Moorestown, 11 86 
Wm. C. Shreve, Clayton, 1 00 
Mrs. Wm. C. Shreve, Clayto 1 00 
Miss Harriet Tow nsend, Elizabeth, 5 00 
Rachael E. Allinson, Yardy 5 WO 
Susan N. Warrington Sossastows, 5 0O 
George M. Beckett, Woodbury 5 00 
Miss Marion Dodd, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1.00 


We have also received for the Piano 


Fund: 

Cohansey Baptist Sunday School, §$ 2 00 
A friend, 50 
Mrs. Wm. Murphy, 1 00 
Miss Julia Frame, 20 00 
Mrs. Geo. Stagmeier, + 2 00 
Mrs. Isabelle am, 2 00 
Hon. P. P. Bak 2 00 
Mr. W. Grahams “Py ler, 2 00 
Rev. H. H. Beadle, 2 00 
Rachael E. Allinson, 5 00 
Susan N. Warrington, 5 00 
Sales of School Work, 14 50 
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School has opened and the classes 
are now all running smoothly. 

A special speech class has been 
added, and particular attention will be 
given to this during the coming winter. 
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EAR AND EYE OR HAND. 


The value to the mind of the training 
that reaches it thru the hand is much 
more likely to be permanent and real 
than that which comes thru the ear or 
eye. So much mere memory work is 
done that the value of training is lost 
in many school rooms, but when the 
hand is brought into play, memory 
counts for but little, and judgment and 
reason are paramount. Why not a 
little agriculture in the public schools, 
particularly in the schools of towns 
and cities of 8000 and less? In the 
vicinity of such places there are many 
acres of farm lands and the ery is 
constantly heard: ‘‘How can we keep 
the boys and girls on the farms?’ 

It is very evident that the boys and 
girls are needed on the farms, and it 
is also evident that farm life is better 
for them than city life. If we pause 
for a moment to thoughtfully consider 
the question we realize that it is the 
close quarters, the noise and general 
nervous disturbance of city life, that 
go far toward bringing about the 
lives of degeneracy leading to feeble- 
mindedness. Not all city dwellers 
will beget degenerates in the third or 
fourth generation, but the percentage 
is much larger among those who live 
in the cities. 

The ‘‘regular’’ course of study given 
in the ‘‘regular’’ way by the ‘'regular’’ 
teachers has a decided tendency to 
become mere rote teaching without 
very much learning. The function 
of the teacher is not to impart knowl- 
edge to her pupils, but to direct the 
pupil to acquire knowledge for 
himself 

To tell a child what he can acquire 
for himself is weakening his powers. 
As Payne says: ‘‘The things which he 
cannot learn of himself are things 
unsuited to the actual state of his 
mind.’”’ Dr. John Brown, along the 
same line says (in substance); “Any 
knowledge dogmatically imposed upon 
the mind (or rather memory) of a 


child, in other words, information in 
the obtaining of which the child has 
had no part—is the essence of 
cramming.”’ 

How much of this so-called knowl- 
edge our public school pupil is putting 
on—on like a coat to keep off the cold 
of an examination, and off like a coat 
when the warmth of after-school days 
comes. 

On the other hand, how very little 
farm work or manual work a child 
ean do without actually acquiring 
knowledge. You may give him any 
number of definitions, tell him any 
facts of geography or history you 
please; yes, even explain to him 
that ‘‘English grammar is the art of 
speaking and writing the English 
language correctly’’ and all of these 
things will not give him the real 
knowledge obtained in making a box 
ora broom, weaving a mat ur a car- 
pet, or taking any one day’s work 
on a farm. No work has ever been 
presented to publie school children 
that has been reeeived with such 
unbounded enthusiasm as the school 
gardens have been. 

It seems strange that when so 
many children leave school before 
getting thru the high school that our 
whole course of study should be 
planned for the small percentage (less 
than 5), who finish the course, and the 
other 95 per cent, many of whom 
leave before the high school time, 
shall receive so little of practical 
value to fit them to become shoe- 
makers, carpenters, masons and 
farmers, as they will. 

By all means let us have some 
training in agricultural matters. The 
laboratory is at our doors and the 
class-room should be open. The work 
with the feeble-minded has for years 
shown the value of _ training—of 
educating in this way, and we point 
with pride to many a child who could 
never amount to much with his pen or 
tongue who goes far toward support- 
ing himself with bis hand. 





